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Stenopsea <rf Important Articles. 

On the Knowledge of the Future State Possessed by the 
Ancient Hebrews. By the Rev. Professor A. Roberts, D.D., 
University of St. Andrews. Expositor, May 1897. 

In his recent edition of Butler's Analogy Mr. Gladstone makes in a 
note (p. 342) the following statement: "The religion of the Jews in 
no way rested upon future rewards and punishments." This concep- 
tion is as erroneous as it is prevalent. Three passages at least of the 
New Testament (Heb. 11:13-16; 24-26; Matt. 22:31-32) must be 
ignored, as they have been hitherto overlooked, if such a view be 
held. The first passage implies that the patriarchs had as the great 
motive power of their lives a faith in a future heavenly home, the sec- 
ond that Moses realized the "very quintessence of faith with respect 
to the reality and rewards of a future world" in refusing Egyptian 
rank for patriotic endeavor, and the third that Abraham after death 
possessed a body as well as a soul, a fact which Christ says (vs. 29) the 
Sadducees should have recognized in these words long before. 

But these things being so, what explanation can be given of the 
fact that Moses, "the human author of the Jewish religious system, 
although a steadfast believer in immortality, makes no reference in his 
enactments to the doctrine of the future state"? Warburton's theory 
that this silence!on the part of Moses simply accentuates the super- 
natural character of the Jewish dispensation, and Dean Stanley's, that 
it was overshadowed and crowded out by the greater truth, the con- 
sciousness of the living actual presence of God himself, are both to be 
set aside. The true reason is to be found in the fact that Moses 
realized that " the people were not then prepared for such a revelation 
nor would they have profited by it." "Rewards and punishments in 
this life they could understand, but they were too ' brutish ' to feel the 
influence of what was future and unseen." 



Professor Roberts has attempted to show two things : first, the New Testament 
teaches that the Hebrews had a knowledge of the future life, and, second, the 
silence of Moses with regard to the doctrine was due to accommodation. The first 
thesis, it must be confessed, is supported in a novel manner and by rather unsatisfac- 
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tory data. The writer's exegesis of the passages in question is not compelling and he 
seems to have no regard for what may be briefly termed historical perspective. The 
second proposition has certain features which commend it strongly to a large class of 
biblical students. The article as a whole reflects a characteristic attitude of mind 
better calculated to produce ingenious treatment than substantial results. 

H. F. M. 



Jesus the Ideal Man. By the Rev. James M. Whiton, Ph.D. The 
New World, June 1897. 

The statement that Jesus is an ideal man raises two questions : (1) 
Does the record of the evangelists represent Jesus as the ideal man? 
(2) Was he really such? 

If the subject of the gospel biography is presented as not altogether 
faultless, the result perhaps of unskilful hands in author or copyist, 
there is none who does not to some extent feel the necessity of going 
behind such returns. But in so doing one must be on guard against 
his own subjectivity. The fault-finder assumes to understand the 
situation and the speaker better than does the speaker himself. 

The criticism of Jesus' character arises today from higher percep- 
tions of what an ideal character should be than existed formerly ; yet 
the imputation of moral defect and weakness to Jesus rests on an 
imperfect apprehension of the facts. To those who feel that this is a 
species of special pleading, an appeal is to be made to Jesus' conscious- 
nets, and here Christ was certainly unique in realizing the essential 
oneness of the human nature and the divine, and is thus the ideal man. 
But since his consciousness is such as it is we must give him the bene- 
fit of the doubt in examining details of his conduct. And when they 
are thus examined nothing is found to invalidate the judgment that 
Jesus is the Ideal Man. 

The article of which the above is a synopsis is soberly written, and must from 
its candid concessions be attractive to honest doubters. It must be doubted, however, 
whether the author is right in acknowledging that the modern adverse criticism of 
Jesus' character arises from " higher perceptions of what an ideal character should 
be." It mav be so with Dr. Martineau and a few such conscientious and scholarly 
men. But such criticism is conceivably due to other causes. There are at least four 
possibilities. Either the " higher perceptions " are erroneous, or the exegesis is faulty, 
or the records imperfect, or the person of Christ un-ideal. Dr. Whiton assumes that 
the exegesis of the critics is faulty — a compliment to them from the moral standpoint, 
but from the intellectual rather adverse. Dr. Paulsen calls agnosticism a " mood " of 
the mind. Might not a fault-finding tendency be a "mood" impervious to counter- 
shafts of criticism ? 

C. D. C. 



